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WHERE CHILDREN WORK ON THE FARM 


By GERTRUDE BINDER 


«“ HIS same white tenant farmer grew from child to boy 
to man with many of the same ambitions and incen- 
tives that motivate the lives of all human beings. He 

had normal instincts. He had hope. 

“Somewhere in his span of life he became frustrated. He 
felt defeated. He felt the despair and dejection that come 
with defeat. He was made aware of the limitations of life 
imposed upon those unfortunate enough to be made slaves 
of sharecropping. Out of his predicament grew desperation, 
out of desperation grew resentment. His bitterness was a 
taste his tongue would always know.” 

These words of Erskine Caldwell’s 
summarize the histories of the more 
than ten million persons, Negro as 
well as white, who are the characters 
of You Have Seen Their Faces.** Mr. 
Caldwell has given us their life his- 
tories in poignant pen sketches, and 
their hunger-conscious eyes look out 
from Margaret Bourke-White’s pho- 
tographs in this remarkable book 
whose authors have found that 
human faces can be beautiful even in 
degradation and destitution. 

In our society the means for provid- 
ing abundance for all exist. Advances 
in medical knowledge have made pos- 
sible a great reduction in the amount 
of disease and an increase in the 
length of life. Development of the 
social sciences and understanding of 
psychology show the way to a more 
positive and satisfying life for each 
individual born into the world. Never- 





one of little girls helping to wipe the dishes or feed the chick- 
ens, or of boys bringing in wood and assisting their fathers 
after school with healthful outdoor farm tasks. It is a picture 
of grinding labor, carried on under the whip of hunger. 
Children are begotten and borne because their labor is 
needed to raise enough cotton to pay the rent; they grow to 
manhood and womanhood and are broken in body and 
spirit while still young, and more children must come to 
take their places in the fields. 

School is incidental. It is seldom that all of the children in 
a family have enough clothes to be 
able to go anywhere away from home, 
and even for those who do, the plant- 
ing and harvesting of cotton take 
precedence over learning. The schools 
themselves are conducted with more 
consideration for the needs of cotton 
than for the education of the cotton 
farmers’ children. Consequently, they 
are often open for only a few months 
of the year, or classes are suspended 
at planting and harvesting time for 
“cotton vacations.” 

Through the marks which it has 
made on the psychology of its victims, 
the system of sharecropping and ten- 
ant farming has in the past found its 
best assurance of continuance. It is a 
system which breeds dependency and 
makes the complete renunciation of 
normal aggressiveness the price of 
survival. The landlord controls every 
detail of the life of the farmer. He 


theless, among the ten million share- 
croppers, poverty has been deepening 
steadily for decades, and the resultant 


“My father doesn’t hire any field hands, or share- 

croppers. He makes a lot of cotton, about sixty 

bales a year. Me and my brother stay home from 
school to work for him.” 


determines what crop shall be planted; 
whether any ground shall be reserved 
for a kitchen garden; he fixes prices 
and keeps the accounts of wages due, 





emotional frustrations and physical 
diseases have distorted and shortened life. Advances in living 
and working conditions won by workers in industry through 
their own organized efforts and through social legislation 
have left the sharecropper untouched. He often does not 
know that minimum wage and child labor laws exist. 

In the story of the sharecroppers, the real meaning of agri- 
cultural child labor is brought out clearly. The picture is not 





*You Have Seen Their Faces. By Erskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
White. Modern Age Books, Inc., New York. 1937. 75 cents. 





loans and interest accumulated. If he 
maintains a commissary, he chooses what shall be eaten and 
worn by his tenants. He virtually decides how long school 
shall be in session and what will be taught there. It is his 
voice, and not the tenants’, which is raised for or against 
outside relief or social services. And the more completely 
the sharecropper accepts his dependency, the less risk he 
incurs of running afoul of the landlord. 
Negroes are considered by the landlords to be more desir- 


(Continued on page 3) 
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ACTION IN NEW YORK 


HE New York Legislature on February 15 and 16 virtu- 

ally disposed of g of the 16 resolutions relating to federal 
aspects of child labor pending before that body when it voted 
down the Child Labor Amendment and passed a revised 
Nunan-Moffat bill memorializing Congress to enact federal 
child labor legislation. 

The vote on the Child Labor Amendment followed a three- 
hour debate. The Labor Party delegation of five headed by 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, made a comprehensive and logical 
presentation of the entire question. For the first time the 
Church issue was brought openly to the floor when Assembly- 
man Monaco, a Catholic Laborite, quoted Papal Encyclicals 
on child labor and listed many Catholics, lay and clerical, 
who supported the Amendment. He ridiculed the argument 
that the Amendment might interfere with the religious 
education of children or the rights of parents, pointing out 
that it is the Federal Government which has always been 
the bulwark against the invasion of such rights by the states. 


It was evident, however, that all arguments were falling 
on deaf ears, that the legislators had already determined how 
they would vote and would not be influenced by logic, reason, 
or facts. The resolution for ratification was lost by 41 to 107. 


The Nunan-Moffat resolution was passed the next day. In 
view of the opposition to the Wheeler-Johnson Bill expressed 
by those experienced in child labor law administration, the 
original resolution had been amended. As passed, it memori- 
alizes Congress to enact “the Wheeler-Johnson Bill or other 
child labor bill now pending or hereafter introduced . . .” 
Although it still refers specifically to the “prison-made goods” 
method of regulation, it at least recognizes that other child 
labor measures are before Congress. In the Assembly the 
Labor Party delegation, 8 Democrats and 3 Republicans 
voted against it. In the Senate it was opposed by Senator 
Fischel, who had introduced a resolution memorializing 
Congress to pass the stronger Barkley Child Labor Bill, and 
by Senator Rogers. 


It is doubtful whether the passage of this bill will affect the 
situation in Washington in any way. It is also doubtful 
whether legislators who voted against the Amendment will 
find it a satisfactory alibi for their knifing of the Amendment. 


There still remain 7 other measures before the New York 
Legislature: two calling for a popular referendum on the 
Amendment, four memorializing Congress to enact the 
Vandenberg or some other Constitutional Amendment, and 
the resolution of Mr. B. J. Moran (who suggested on the 
floor of the Assembly that the proponents of the Amendment 


be taken out in the yard and shot) calling for “affirmative 
rejection” of the Child Labor Amendment in the hope that 
such action would end forever all discussion in New York 
State. 


Legislators, willing to kill the Amendment by voting 
against ratification, are afraid of the political implications of 
attempting to murder it for future legisiators and it is doubt- 
ful whether the Moran resolution will ever leave committee. 
It is also doubtful whether either of the major political 
Parties will look with favor upon a popular referendum in 
a year of gubernatorial elections. 


It is more likely that the resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to pass the Vandenberg Child Labor Amendment will 
reach the floor. In view of the fact, however, that an applica- 
tion for review of the Kansas case on the validity of ratifica- 
tion has already been filed with the United States Supreme 
Court and one on the Kentucky case soon will be, it would 
seem desirable to postpone consideration of any such reso- 
lution until it is known whether the Supreme Court will 
review these cases. If, by virtue of the Supreme Court 
decision, it seems advisable to start a new amendment, care 
must be taken to adopt a phraseology which will not only 
allay the fears expressed about the pending Amendment but 
will afford equally great protection to child workers. The 
Vandenberg Amendment fails to do the latter. It reduces 
the age to 16 years without any provision for a higher age 
minimum for hazardous occupations, and, by using the term 
“employment for hire,” would probably rule out protection 
for the large number of children who work with their fami- 
lies on a contract or piece work basis and are not technically 
employed. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


S a warning to coming international expositions in the 
United States, of which there are three scheduled for 
1939-40, the House Committee on Foreign Affairs has pub- 
lished a report on the exploitation of children and other labor 
abuses by some concessionaires during the recent San Diego 
Exposition. 

Women and children were forced to work long hours and 
at wages far below those established under the California 
minimum wage law. Children of 5, 9 and 12 years were 
exhibited as adult midgets, forced to appear upon the plat- 
form at short intervals from noon until midnight seven days 
a week and eat their meals in public as an entertainment 
feature. 


The report also describes a “school for gate cashiers” which 
utilized the services of 50 San Diego girls for two weeks 
with the understanding that they would be on the payroll 
when the Fair opened—and then discharged them without 
pay. Girls from Hollywood were substituted, and “rumors 
of scandalous parties, and at least one court case, give evi- 
dence that in some of the instances the officials who ‘im- 
ported’ the out-of-town girls had other motives than the 
efficiency of the exposition’s gate cashier personnel.” 

Pointing out that such, expositions are made possible only 
by participation of the Federal Government, the report 
recommends that in the future the management of exposi- 
tions be required to enforce minimum labor standards. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
able tenants than white people. Already in the days of 
chattel slavery they had been taught the wisdom of submis- 
sion. Today at the least gesture of self assertion, terror can 
be invoked against them. The machinery of subjugation used 
against the white sharecropper has not been so highly 
perfected. 

The authors of You Have Seen Their Faces point out that 
it is the youth of the cotton regions who offer hope that the 
ruinous system under which agriculture is carried on in the 
south can be changed. They still have strength in their 
bodies, and their spirits are not yet completely broken. It is 
they to whom education can give an understanding of the 
causes of their plight. There is little to salvage from the lives 
of the older people. They are one of the waste products of 





“Five months of school a year is all I’m in favor of, because I need 
my children at home to help work the farm.” 


the sharecropping system. But the young are already begin- 
ning to organize, Negro and white together, and to act 
collectively to defend themselves against complete extinction. 

You Have Seen Their Faces makes evident both the difh- 
culties and the tremendous importance of improving the lot 
of southern children. In order to help them to grow into 
healthy confident men and women able to cope with the 
staggering realities of a sharecropper’s life, they must be 
given the benefits of schooling and of medical and social 
services which have long been accepted as a right by more 
favored groups in the American population. 


ONE OUT OF MANY 


RANK R— finished the eighth grade in the spring of 
1936 and, just 16 years old, found a job in a furniture 
factory in Indiana. There is no reason why a 16-year-old boy 
should not go to work under proper conditions . . . but Frank 
was given the job of operating a mitre saw. Before he had 
en working a year it cost him his hand. The thumb is off 
at the first joint, the middle finger at the second joint, and 
the index and ring fingers are bent stiff in a half-open posi- 
tion. “Sixty per cent disability of the hand,” said the insur- 


ance company—but the State Industrial Board informed 
them the disability was greater. Compensation was still 
hanging fire when he was seen in January, although the 
injury had occurred nine and a half months previously. 

Frank wants to work. He went back to the furniture 
factory for about four weeks but found his injured hand too 
great a handicap. Then he tried working in a bakery, but 
could not wrap bread quickly enough. Neither he nor his 
parents have the slightest idea of what a one-handed boy can 
do and are making no plans for his future. He talks vaguely 
of buying a restaurant when his compensation money comes, 
of getting a car, paying debts, etc. But a few hundred dollars 
won't go far and, without close supervision, will soon be 
squandered. 

Vocational rehabilitation has been urged—and may accom- 
plish something for Frank. But a federal law, prohibiting 
the employment of minors on dangerous machines, could 
save thousands of other Franks from similar tragedy. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
ON THE TIFF MINES 


HE existence of deplorable child labor conditions in the 

tiff mining area of Washington County, Mo., has long 
been known to the National Lead Company, according to 
a statement prepared for the St. Louis Star-Times by James 
A. Castleton, general manager of the company’s Pigments 
and Chemical Division. 

This official admission by the leading owner of tiff land 
and purchaser of its product places the National Committee 
for the Protection of Child, Family, School and Church in 
a somewhat silly position. This organization which exists 
for the sole purpose of defeating the federal child labor 
amendment has recently published a pamphlet entitled, 
A Survey of the Child Labor Situation in the United States 
and of the Campaign of Misrepresentation Conducted by 
the Propagandists for the Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
in which it attacks as “an emotional piece of propaganda .. . 
the charge of child labor exploitation in the tiff district of 
Missouri.” Those who can be assumed to profit from child 
labor are evidently less eager for its continuance than these 
self-styled “protectors” of children. 

The National Lead Company spokesman asserts that the 
only practicable means for abolishing child labor in the tiff 
mines would be through mechanization and points out that 
this would result in the employment of fewer workers, but 
at wages that would make for a good standard of living. 

Mechanization would also result in much higher percen- 
tage of recovery of the tiff and a lower over-all cost, according 
to Mr. Castleton. This quite evidently means a greater return 
to the mine owners. 

Mechanization is unquestionably desirable in the tiff 
mines, as elsewhere. It will mean an increase in productivity 
and an augmentation of the wealth of the community. There 
is no logical reason why this should not result in improved 
living conditions for all, provided society, including the 
National Lead Company, recognizes its obligations to the 
workers whose jobs are taken by machines. Resources, public 
and private, must be applied to the establishment of welfare 
and rehabilitation services for the displaced tiff miners. 
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HAVE YOU READ— 


Tue Dairy Newspaper in AMERICA: THE EvoLution oF A SOCIAL 
InsTRUMENT. By Alfred McClung Lee. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 1937. $4.75. 


On the thesis that “the daily newspaper is what it is today 
because of what it was on many yesterdays,” Professor Lee 
has combined a sociological history of the American news- 
paper with a comprehensive presentation and interpretation 
of the daily newspaper industry today, with its many 
ramifications. 


Included in the chapter “From Press to People” is a section 
on Newsboy Control, Welfare and Legislation which gives 
an interesting summary of the transformation of the “newsie” 
into an “independent merchant”—bearing the full financial 
risk of collections, and in many states excluded, as an inde- 
pendent contractor, from the benefits of child labor and 
workmen’s compensation laws. The publishers’ fight against 
the child labor provisions of the newspaper code and 
against the Child Labor Amendment is also discussed . 


Pressure Pouitics in New York: A Stupy oF Group Repre- 
SENTATION BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. By Belle Zeller, Prentice 
Hall, Inc., New York City. 1937. $3.00. 


This volume, to use its own words, seeks “to present a picture 
of the interplay of statewide pressure groups as they come 
into contact with the legislature of the Empire State, and by 
so doing to indicate their power and influence in the process 
of government itself.” 


Chapters are given to the roles played by organized labor, 
business interests, farmers, social welfare organizations, the 
professions, and other groups such as associations of public 
officials and employees, veterans, and women’s organiza- 
tions. The book deals primarily with groups which actively 
and openly attempt to influence legislation, to the exclusion 
of other forces which, though ordinarily keeping in the 
background, wield tremendous political power. 


CHILD LABOR—1938 


TRIKING at sweatshop conditions of employment ot 
children between the ages of 14 and 16, the special Com- 
mission on Education appointed by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1937, has recommended a law to prohibit children 
under 16 from industrial employment during school hours. 
Approximately gooo children between 14 and 16 years were 
permitted to leave school for work last year, the Commis- 
sion found. 

“The principal abuses of the provisions for exemptions to 
the compulsory school attendance law have occurred in sub- 
stantially every instance in the manufacturing, mercantile 
and general business areas of the State. It is in these areas 
that most of the employment certificates to minors for work 
in that type of establishment and certificates for profitable 
employment at home are granted. In these establishments 
and in home work for profit it was found that the sweatshop 
type of working conditions, so called, is most prevalent, 
much to the general harm of the individual child.” 


JACK DEMPSEY ON 
CHILD LABOR 


Do you think a child of public school age 1s better apt to 
grow to championship caliber if he has time to play and 
attend school instead of being hired out for work in his 
early teens? 

I think the youngster of public school age has more chance 
to grow into championship caliber if he has time to play and 
attend school instead of being hired out for labor. 

In other words, Jack, you do not believe in child labor? 

I definitely do not believe in child labor! I do believe, 
however, that all children should have some little respon- 
sibilities such as chores at home, and such, to give them a 
sense of their obligations to society and to train them for 
usefulness later in life. 


From “An Interview with Jack Dempsey,” by Eric 
Lucas, in New Pioneer. 








WHO ARE THEY? a 


Mi ee her baby Ai, Pedro, Tony and Kercheta, theirmother and Sam—all on their way to harvest T 
the next crop. Tony, Kercheta and their-mother to a tomato cannery in Maryland, Mishi and baby to b 
“asparagus” in California. Sam going to the next job wherever it is to be found. Long, weary, back breaking days W 
are ahead. A tent or shack of cantaloupe crates covered with burlap for a home! Little or no opportunity for 
schooling. A few months—then on the move again in the old car to another camp and crop. p 


Cut and text reprinted by permission of Council of Women for Home Missions. 
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